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How War is to be Abolished. 

Address of the President, Dean Henry Wade Rogers, at the 

opening of the New England Peace Congress in the 

State House of Representatives, Hartford, 

May 19, 1910. 

Mr. Lieutenant- Governor and Mr. Mayor : For the 
hearty welcome and the gracious words which you have 
expressed, the delegates to this Congress desire me to 
express to you their appreciation and their gratitude. 

This Congress is glad to meet in this old Common- 
wealth and in this city of Hartford. It was here that 
American democracy was born ; it was in this State and 
in this city of Hartford that the first written constitution 
in the history of the world was framed. Connecticut is 
a small State, but it has a great history. It has rendered 
distinguished service to the nation from the beginning. 
Its influence was far-reaching in the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, It has 
given to the Supreme Court of the United States one 
Chief Justice and educated another, and educated several 
of the Associate Justices. I do not know that any Pres- 
ident of the United States was born upon the soil of 
Connecticut, but she has trained the present chief magis- 
trate, who is a son of Yale. 

We are glad to meet in the Queen City of New Eng- 
land, famed for the excellence of her schools, for the 
beauty of her parks, for the elegance of her homes, for 
the public spirit of her citizens. Nearly one hundred 
years ago there assembled a convention in this city which 
was called together by its hatred of war, — not of war in 
general, but of a particular war. That congress was so 
far regarded as beyond praying for that the Episcopal 
rector, Mr. Chase, who afterwards became Bishop Chase, 
refused to open its sessions with prayer. But last night 
the Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut presided over one 
of the meetings in connection with this Congress of Peace. 

This is a congress of peace, not opposed to a particular 
war, but opposed to war in general. That congress sat 
with closed doors. This Congress sits with open doors. 
Around the hall where that congress met the government 
marshaled its troops from time to time, the band playing 
the "Rogues' March." I understand that you have 
gukrded against that, so far as this Congress is concerned, 
by sending the military of this State beyond its borders, 
down to the James River to visit the Richmond Blues 
on a mission of peace and goodwill. To that this Con- 
gress has no objections to offer. 

We thank you, gentlemen, for the kind words which 
you have spoken and for the gracious welcome which 
you have extended. 

It is written in one of the Songs of David, " Scatter 
thou the people that delight in war." Peace congresses 
have endeavored, and with some degree of success, to 
accomplish that result. The number of those who delight 
in war has been constantly diminishing ever since peace 
societies began their work and peace congresses assembled. 
The New England Arbitration and Peace Congress has 
been convened to aid in securing the ultimate abolition 
of war throughout the world. If that end is ever at- 
tained, it will be because the people of the world have 
been made intelligent concerning the evils of war, and 
have come to know that international disputes can and 
should be settled by reason, and not by force. The war 
spirit is in the blood of the race. The remedy is in 



counteracting this natural tendency by educating men 
concerning the cost of war, the horror of war, the cruelty 
of war, the sinfulness of war, and the needlessness of 
war. It is through congresses like this that the public 
opinion of the world is being educated in favor of the 
maintenance of peace among all nations. Benjamin 
Franklin said there had never been a good war or a bad 
peace. We must, however, admit that there have been 
wars which have conferred benefit upon the world. It 
is true, as Hosea Bigelow has said : " . . . civilization 
does git forrid, sometimes, upon a powder cart." 

The peace congresses do not deny the fact, but they 
want to substitute a court for a powder cart. While 
they concede that some few wars have been beneficial in 
their results, they assert that most wars have been evil. - 
John Richard Green, who has given the world a true 
history of the English people, teaches that no war in 
which England has ever taken part has had a permanent 
influence upon its national development except the long 
war with France, and that the effect of that war was 
wholly evil. What the peace congresses want is to rid 
the world of bombs and cannon, bayonets and swords. 
They want the energies of mankind directed not to the 
slaughter of men and the devastation of countries and 
the spread of misery throughout the world, but rather to 
the alleviation of suffering, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and an improvement in the conditions of life for the un- 
fortunate and the dependent. They want to save the 
immense waste of war and turn it into useful channels 
for the world's betterment. "Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God." 

The peace congresses, in pressing this matter upon the 
attention of mankind, are engaged in a mission as im- 
portant as any that can engage the thought of man. 
The British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, speaking in 
London on July 31, 1908, at a banquet given by the 
government of Great Britain to the delegates to the sev- 
enteenth Universal Peace Congress, proclaimed that the 
greatest of all reform was the establishment of peace on 
earth. It is to aid in the furtherance of this great cause 
that this Congress of the New England States is now in 
session here in the legislative halls of one of the oldest 
of the Commonwealths. 

If, perchance, some may say that the mission of this 
Congress can never be realized, let them be reminded of 
the maxim by which the great Moltke was accustomed 
to govern his conduct : " Only by striving for the im- 
possible may we attain the possible." But is the end 
which this Congress seeks one which is never to be real- 
ized ? The greatest of Old Testament prophets predicted 
more than twenty-six hundred years ago that a time 
would come when nations would not learn war any more. 
The ear is not yet weary of his silver tones proclaiming : 
"And he shall judge between the nations, and shall 
decide concerning many peoples; and they shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 

The long centuries have passed, and the prophecy re- 
mains unfulfilled ; but through all the years mankind has 
not forgotten the words of the Hebrew seer. We are 
here to-day believing that ultimately the prediction is to 
be fulfilled. We are here believing that it was not a 
poet's dream, but a poet's vision, which Tennyson had 
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when he " dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see," and saw a time when 

" The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World." 

There are intelligent men who say they sincerely desire 
that war shall end and that the peace of the world shall 
be forever maintained, who nevertheless distrust peace 
congresses and stand aloof from their councils. From 
the beginnings of time no cause, however worthy, has 
escaped criticism. Leaders in great movements which 
have run counter to the traditions, the prejudices and the 
public opinion of their times, have been content to be 
called impracticable. They have not courted popular 
favor. They have had the courage of their convictions. 
They have preferred the approval of their own con- 
sciences. They have done their own thinking. 

The early Christian Fathers, the noble army of martyrs 
and the leaders in the anti-slavery cause were subjected 
to a bitterness of criticism that those who have made the 
advocacy of peace their special work have never known. 
Forty years ago Mr. Godkin wrote in The Nation : " It 
is certain that during the last fifty years, the period in 
which peace societies have been at work, armies have 
been growing steadily larger, the means of destruction 
have been multiplying, and wars have been as frequent 
and as bloody as ever before ; and, what is worse, the 
popular heart goes into war as it has never done in past 
ages." The peace societies have been at work now for 
nearly a hundred years, and during the whole of the 
period armaments have steadily increased. But the ap- 
peal of the peace societies to the public conscience has 
been by no means a failure. The desire for peace, the 
abhorrence of war, were never before so strong. The 
abolition of war has not been accomplished, but the 
movement to that end has enlisted no longer in its sup- 
port simply the scholars in the cloister. Practical states- 
men in every nation and men of affairs are now at work 
on the problem of finding a substitute for war. The con- 
science of all nations has been quickened. In every part 
of the world to-day many men believe that sooner or 
later international differences will cease to be settled by 
force of arms. Mr. Root, when Secretary of State, said : 
"The open public declaration of a principle in such a 
way as to carry evidence that it has the support of a 
great body of men entitled to respect has a wonderfully 
compelling effect upon mankind." The open public dec- 
laration of the principle of peace made in the peace con- 
gresses which have been held, and which have commanded 
the support of men of great ability and distinction, un- 
doubtedly have had "a compelling effect" upon the 
thought of the world. 

As this is the first peace congress which has assembled 
under the auspices of the New England States, it seems 
appropriate to mention the services of New England to 
the cause of peace. Those services began with the in- 
auguration of the peace movement in the United States. 
Peace societies exist to-day in every part of the world. 
There are now some five hundred organizations of this 
character, which are seeking to influence the public 
opinion of their respective countries upon this the most 
momentous of all the questions by which the nations are 
perplexed. While the honor belongs to New York of 
having established the first peace society in the world, a 



New England State founded the second and at almost 
the same time. The New York Society was established 
in August, 1815 ; the Massachusetts Society in December 
of the same year. The Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations Society was organized in March, 1817. The 
New Hampshire branch of the Massachusetts Society 
dated from March, 1818. The Vermont Society followed 
in October, 1819. The Maine Society was not established 
until 1826, and the Connecticut Society not until 1831. 
There had, however, been established county societies 
in nearly every county of the Commonwealth for several 
years prior to the organization of the State Society in 
Connecticut. 

The peace movement owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
to New England, for the men who took the lead in the 
early days of the movement were born on New England 
soil. There was Noah Worcester, upon whose initiative 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was organized. He 
published in 1814 "A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War." So inveterate and bigoted were the prejudices 
which at that time surrounded the cause that a publisher 
was se'cured with the greatest difiiculty and it had to be 
published anonymously. It was extensively circulated 
at home and abroad, and was republished in Europe in 
several languages. In his opening words he asked, "What 
custom of the most barbarous nations is more repugnant 
to the feelings of piety, humanity and justice than that 
of deciding controversies between nations by the edge of 
the sword, by powder and ball, or the point of the bayonet? 

There was William EUery Channing, a classmate at 
Harvard of Mr. Justice Story, and of whom it has been 
written that "From the high, old-fashioned pulpit his 
face beamed down, it may be said, like the face of an 
angel, and his voice floated down like a voice from higher 
spheres." He was a leader not only in the anti-slavery 
cause but in the cause of peace. It was in his study in 
Boston that the Massachusetts Peace Society was or 
ganized. With tongue and pen he directed his eloquence, 
famed in Eur.ope as well as in America, against the evils 
of war. 

There was William Ladd, the founder of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, of which he was the president for 
many years. Born in New Hampshire and a resident of 
Maine, he dedicated his life to the cause of peace. He 
went through New England from place to place organ- 
izing societies and everywhere inculcating hatred of war, 
its wrong and its iniquities. He edited the Harbinger 
of Peace, the first organ of the American Peace Society. 

There was Elihu Burritt, the centennial of whose birth 
this Congress will commemorate. He was born and died 
on the soil of Connecticut. This " learned blacksmith " 
" left the anvil at home to teach the nations how to change 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks." The earliest international Peace Con- 
gresses, held in Europe, were of his inspiring. 

Among other New England men who have been earnest 
in the advocacy of the cause of peace and who have passed 
from among the living, you will recall the names of Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Edward Everett Hale, Horace Bushnell, 
Phillips Brooks, William Lloyd Garrison and Charles 
Sumner. We honor them and pay them reverence here 
to-day. The whole country honors them. Each was a 
benefactor of mankind. 

In 1895 a New Englander, Richard Olney, became 
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Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland's cabinet. He nego- 
tiated a general arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
The treaty he desired >Fas one of broad scope and with 
few reservations. When it was submitted tb the Senate 
for ratification forty-three Senators voted aye, twenty-six 
nay. The treaty failed, as it did not receive the approval 
of two-thirds of the Senate. But let it be remembered 
to the honor of New England that not a single one of 
her twelve Senators voted against that treaty. New 
England is for international arbitration and an interna- 
tional court. 

There are those who profess to favor war as something 
necessary to the detelopment of a nation's finest qualities. 
It is by such means that they would cultivate the vigor, 
the courage and the manhood of the race. President 
Taft says of such men that they profess to think as they 
do in order that they may be thought by their fellows to 
be different from most men. However that may be, the 
majority of men refuse to believe that it is necessary to 
plunge a nation into hell once in so many years in order 
to cultivate the virtues and save the race from degener- 
ating into weaklings and mollycoddles. If war is needed 
in order that man may be invigorated, invincible fortitude 
nourished, courage kept alive and contempt of death 
inculcated, then peace societies should disband and organ- 
izations be formed to encourage men periodically to meet 
their fellowmen and beasts of prey in mortal combat in 
the arena. The idea is unsound in ethics and based on 
false philosophy. Channing answered years ago that 
"there is at least equal scope for courage and magna, 
nimity in blessing as in destroying mankind. The con- 
dition of the human race offers inexhaustible objects for 
enterprise and fortitude and magnanimity." 

Against the physical courage of the brute force which 
maims and kills men, let us place the more heroic moral 
courage which saves and serves men. Clarkson climbing 
the decks of Liverpool slave-ships, Howard penetrating 
infected dungeons. Sisters of Charity breathing contagion 
in thronged hospitals, afforded Whittier a loftier ideal of 
Christian heroism than did those who pat on battle har- 
ness and exposed themselves to death by sabre clash and 
cannon fire. These as truly took their lives in their 
hands as did those who went into battle; they sought 
not to take other men's lives, but to save them. The 
noblest specimens of self-surrender seemed to Phillips 
Brooks not to have been on the field of battle when the 
dying soldier handed the cup of water to his dying foe. 
" They have been," he said, " in the lanes and alleys of 
great cities when quiet and determined men 'and women 
have bowed before the facts of human brotherhood and 
human need, and given the full cups of their entire lives 
to the parched lips of their poor brethren." 

Time was when all men went armed, even as to-day 
all nations are armed. In a former age the sword was 
an indispensable part of every gentleman's dress. Wher- 
ever he went he wore it, whether he appeared on the 
street or at the society function. Those whose social 
position did not entitle them to wear the sword carried a 
pistol in the hip pocket. 

Men were not only walking arsenals, but so great was 
their distrust of their neighbors that those who could 
lived in fortified dwellings made as impregnable from 
attack as possible. Their castles they surrounded with 
the moat and the drawbridge, which by means of chains 



and weights could be pulled up against the entrance, 
thus cutting off all communication with the outside. 
Inside the moat they constructed a wall thirty feet high 
and ten feet thick, surmounted by a parapet with em- 
battlements. The main gate of the castle they flanked 
with strong towers having embattled parapets, and they 
rendered it doubly secure by an iron portcullis. They 
lived surrounded by belligerent armaments, and were 
ever ready to repel an assault. 

The lords of industry do not live to-day after the 
manner of the lords of the fee a few centuries ago. The 
individual no longer builds a fortified castle. He has dis- 
armed and dismantled his fortress. But nations continue 
to go armed, and they live behind fortifications as did 
the nations of antiquity. The individual in the early 
stages of society redressed his own wrongs and did it 
after his own fashion. The custom of society permitted 
him to do so. 

"A system of self-redress in the form of private 
vengeance," says Mr. Moyle in speaking of the Roman 
law, " preceded everywhere the establishment of a regu- 
lar judication ; the injured person, with his kinsman or 
dependants, made a foray against the wrongdoer, and 
swept away his cattle, and with them perhaps his wife 
and children, or he threatened him with supernatural 
penalties by fasting upon him, as in the East even at the 
present day ; or finally, he reduced his adversary to servi- 
tude or took his life." The primitive history of English 
law was in this respect exactly similar. " The fact," 
says Mr. Justice Stephen, "that private vengeance of 
the person wronged by a crime was the principal source 
to which men trusted for the administration of criminal 
justice in early times, is one of the most characteristic 
circumstances connected with English criminal law." 

The establishment of the reign of law for the individual 
was accomplished with difficulty. Within a century, even 
in England and in the United States, it has been custom- 
ary for individuals to settle certain questions on the field 
of honor and with deadly weapons. In 1824 the Duke 
of Wellington wrote that it was a matter of no conse- 
quence that certain duels were to be fought. Five years 
later this hero of Waterloo, who was at the time Prime 
Minister of England, sent a challenge and fought a duel. 
The greatest of men in English public life, Charles 
James Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, Canning, Grattan, O'Connell, 
Sir Robert Peel and Disraeli sent and accepted challenges. 
Finally in the reign of Victoria, and through the influ- 
ence of the Prince Consort, " the first gentleman of Eng- 
land," the custom was ended. In our own country it 
was not otherwise. Burr was Vice-President when, in 
1804, he challenged Hamilton. And so strong was pub- 
lic opinion that Hamilton felt constrained to accept it. 
" The ability to be in future useful " made it necessary, 
he wrote, for him to do so in conformity to the public 
prejudice which then existed. Andrew Jackson was a 
confirmed duelist, and in 1806 killed his antagonist. In 
1817, then a major-general, he challenged General Scott, 
which challenge Scott declined on the ground of religious 
scruples and patriotic duty. In 1826 Clay, who was then 
Secretary of State, fought a duel with Randolph, who 
was in the Senate. Benton, in his " Thirty Years' View," 
devotes eight pages to it, and concludes : " It was about 
the last high-toned duel that I have witnessed, and amongst 
the highest-toned I have ever witnessed." As late as 1842 
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General Shields challenged Abraham Lincoln and it was 
accepted. Mr. Lincoln thought he could not avoid it. 
The duel was never fought as the challenge was with- 
drawn. The practice continued in the South after it had 
been discontinued in the North. As late as I860 Jefferson 
Davis, in a speech in the Senate, justified the duel as a 
mode of settling personal differences and vindicating 
personal honor. 

The individual did not surrender his arms and dis- 
mantle his fortress until the State had established courts 
to redress his wrongs, and had provided a police power 
which could effectively protect him and relieve him of 
the duty of protecting himself. Even then he was un- 
willing to submit certain personal injuries, which affected 
him in his honor, to the settlement of the courts. For 
such wrongs he insisted, down to our own times, that he 
should be permitted to demand personal satisfaction in a 
personal encounter and with a deadly weapon. 

The present problem is to apply to nations the rule 
we apply to individuals. To provide a court which can 
settle the disputes of nations according to principles of 
justice and right, and to provide a police power adequate 
to the enforcement of the court's decrees. To this court 
when established the nations must submit their differ- 
ences, even as individuals must submit theirs to the local 
tribunals. The world must be rid of the idea that nations 
may resort to violence. And we may hope that as the 
individual has come to abandon the idea that he must 
himself, by the force of his own hand, redress certain 
wrongs which affect his honor, the nations likewise in 
course of time will see that what they call questions of 
national honor can be submitted safely and properly to 
an international court. In a speech made in New. York 
on March 22, 1910, President Taft said: "Personally I 
do not see any more reason why matters of national 
honor should not be referred to a court of arbitration 
than matters of property or matters of national proprie- 
torship." He continued : " I do not see why questions 
of honor may not be submitted to a tribunal supposed to 
be composed of men of honor who understand questions 
of national honor, to abide their decision, as well as any 
other question of difference arising between the nations." 

In 1896, in a conference held at Washington, Carl 
Schurz expressed himself in like manner: "As to so- 
called questions of honor," he said, " it is time for mod- 
ern civilization to leave behind it those mediaeval notions, 
according to which personal honor found its best protec- 
tion in the dueling pistol, and national honor could be 
vindicated only by slaughter and devastation." 

Most men have come to recognition of the fact that 
war is an inefficient instrument for redressing wrong. It 
inflicts injury upon both parties, and not merely upon the 
wrong-doer. It determines the justice of no cause. It 
is the scourge of mankind. Nations justify great arma- 
ments as desired for defensive and not aggressive wars. 
The ancients made war inspired by greed for gold and 
women and slaves and territory and ambition. In these 
modern days we are advised to build great Dreadnoughts, 
not to make, but to prevent war. Are great armaments 
necessary to safeguard the peace? "In time of peace 
prepare for war " is, said Sumner, a pagan maxim that 
belongs to the dogmas of barbarism. He insisted that 
great armies and great navies are the promoters of war 
and not the preservers of peace. Nations which possess 



the greatest armaments are those which are the most 
belligerent. We know from experience the consequences 
which followed when every man carried a pistol or a 
bowie knife. The list of homicides was longest in the 
community which tolerated the practice. It provoked 
frequently, and sometimes on slight provocation, deadly 
encounters. The carrying of concealed weapons on the 
person had on that account to be prohibited by law. It 
has been admirably said by the Rev. Dr. Jefferson of 
New York City that " the man who paces up and down 
my front pavement with a gun on his shoulder may have 
peaceful sentiments, but he does not infuse peace into 
me. It does not help matters for him to shout out 
every few minutes, ' I will not hurt you if you behave 
yourself,' for I do not know his standard of good be- 
havior, and the very sight of the gun keeps me in a state 
of chronic alarm." 

But if it is dangerous for individual man to go about 
armed, may it not be for a nation? One of the reasons 
assigned by Frederick the Great for making war upon 
Maria Theresa was that he had troops all ready to act. 
One of the three things which, according to Bacon, pre- 
pare and dispose a people for war is a " state of soldiery 
professed." The argument that peace can best be main- 
tained by having the nation always well armed was repu- 
diated by Mr. Justice Brewer in a notable address 
delivered in June, 1909, before the State Bar Association 
of New Jersey. The recent death of the distinguished 
jurist deprived the Supreme Court of the United States 
of one of its most eminent members, took from the 
cause of peace in this country one of its foremost advo- 
cates, and prevented this Congress, in which he had 
promised to participate, from having the benefit of his 
presence and counsel. Mr. Justice Brewer, in the address 
referred to, said : 

"In order to bring about the condition of peace, a minimum 
of army and navy is the most effective way. There never yet 
was a nation which built up a maximum of army and navy 
that did not get into war, and the pretense current in certain 
circles that the best way to preserve peace is to build up an 
enormous navy shows an ignorance of the lessons of history 
and the conditions of genuine and enduring peace. It might as 
well be said that to stop personal quarrels and prevent shoot- 
ing, the law should require every man to carry a loaded pistol 
in his hip-pocket." 

The present problem of the nations is the abolition of 
public war. It is to be solved in the same way that the 
individual States solved the problem of the abolition of 
private war — by the administration of justice through 
judicial procedure. To establish an international court 
by international compact, and to secure an agreement of 
the nations that they will submit to that court the differ- 
ences which they cannot settle by diplomacy, is a matter 
of the very highest importance. 

The idea of a court which should sit permanently, re- 
sembling the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
suggested at the first Hague Conference in 1899. It was 
embodied in the first American proposal. An almost 
unanimous opinion developed against it. It was agreed 
that the tribunal which that Conference provided for 
should not sit permanently. The objection was made 
that the expense of maintaining such a court in permanent 
session would prove irksome to all the powers and burden- 
some to some, especially as there would be long inter- 
vals when the court would have no business to consider. 
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At the second Hague Conference in 1907, the American 
delegation presented the project of an International Court 
of Arbitral Justice which was accepted in principle. In 
presenting the American proposition Mr. Choate said : 

"Mr. President, with all the earnestness of which we are 
capable, and with a solemn sense of the obligations and respon- 
sibilities resting upon us as members of the conference which 
in a certain sense holds in its hands the fate and fortunes of 
the nations, we commend the scheme which we have thus pro- 
posed to the careful consideration of our sister nations. We 
cherish no pride of opinion as to any point or feature that we 
have suggested in regard to the constitution and powers of the 
court. We are ready to yield any or all of them for the sake 
of harmony, but we do insist that this great gathering of the 
representatives of all nations will be false to its trust, and will 
deserve that the seal of condemnation shall be set upon its 
work, if it does not strain every nerve to bring about the es- 
tablishment of some such great and permanent tribunal which 
shall, by its supreme authority, compel the attention and def- 
erence of the nations we represent, and bring to final adjudi- 
cation before it differences of an international character that 
shall arise between them, and whose decisions shall be ap- 
pealed to as time progresses for the determination of all ques- 
tion of international law." 

The appeal was not in vain. The Conference, after 
prolonged discussion, unanimously recommended that the 
project for the establishment of the court be submitted to 
the powers and put into operation as soon as a method of 
appointing the judges should be agreed upon. The Con- 
ference did not come to an agreement concerning the 
appointment of the judges, and that, since its adjourn- 
ment, has been the subject of negotiation. But nothing 
which has been done in the past centuries is so far-reach- 
ing a step in the direction of establishing permanent 
peace among nations as the adoption by the Conference 
of this plan for a permanent arbitral court. 

The difficulty experienced at the Conference in coming 
to an agreement concerning the appointment of the 
judges has led the present Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, 
to propose to the interested nations that the International 
Prize Court should be invested with the jurisdiction and 
functions of the Court of Arbitral Justice. The accept- 
ance of this proposition will give the nations which adopt 
it a permanent court for the settlement not only of ques- 
tions which arise in time of war, but also those which 
arise in time of peace. The successful establishment of 
the court will constitute the greatest achievement in the 
history of nations. The Supreme Court of the United 
States administers justice between forty-six States of the 
same nation. But the international court will adminis- 
ter justice between forty-six sovereign nations. As 
peace is maintained between the States of the Union, so 
shall it be maintained between the nations of the whole 
world. Thus disarmament of the nations will follow. 
It will follow peace as an effect. It will hardly precede 
it as a cause. Armaments will disappear as the nations 
see they are no longer needed. 

The question of limitation of armaments is distinct 
from that of disarmament. The attempt to deal with it 
at the first Hague Conference failed completely. It was 
recognized as a question of immense difficulty. It is evi- 
dent that the powers of the most expert actuary would 
be taxed to the limit if he should undertake to calculate 
the equivalent reductions, naval and military, between 
any two of the great powers. In the call for the second 
Hague Conference this subject was not included in the 
program. The United States and Great Britain, how- 



ever, pressed the matter upon the attention of the Con- 
ference. The only result was the adoption of a resolution 
declaring that it was especially to be desired that " the 
governments should undertake again the serious study of 
this question." But since the adjournment of the Con- 
ference the policy of the nations continues to be the 
increase of armaments. No one nation seems ready to 
set an example by limiting its own armaments in the 
absence of some agreement with the others. Each nation 
fears that by so doing it would place itself at the mercy 
of its rivals. A way must be found by which an inter- 
national £^reement on this subject can be reached. Mr. 
Roosevelt has suggested that the great powers form a 
League of Peace and agree not only to keep the peace 
among themselves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, 
its being broken by others. A League of Peace, if it 
should be formed, would result in a limitation of arma- 
ments. But the formation of a League of Peace and the 
limitation of armaments may be expected to follow, and 
not precede, the establishment of an international court 
and of an international police power competent to enforce 
its decrees and willing to prevent violence as between 
nations. Until that result is attained it will probably be 
as difficult to get the nations to agree to enter a League 
of Peace as to limit armaments. 

That we may better appreciate the present problem in 
its relation to the United States, your attention is called 
to the appropriations made by the United States govern- 
ment. For the year ending June 30, 1910, the appropri- 
ations for the army, fortifications and military academy 
amount to $111,897,515.67; for the navy, il36,935,- 
199.05; and for pensions, $160,908,000. The total 
amount to be expended during the current fiscal year on 
account of wars and preparations for war aggregates 
$409,740,714.72. Compare these figures with the rela- 
tively insignificant sum of $32,007,049, which is the total 
amount appropriated for the use of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial departments of the government during 
the same period. 

The total expenditures of the government of the 
United States from its beginning in 1789 to 1909 has 
been as follows: For war, $6,699,583,209; for navy, 
$2,441,572,934; for pensions, $4,155,267,356. This 
aggregates the vast sum of $13,296,423,549 expended for 
war purposes, as against $4,466,068,760 expended for 
civil and miscellaneous purposes. 

The average annual cost of the army and navy of the 
United States for the eight years preceding the Spanish 
War was $51,500,000. The average annual cost of the 
army and navy for the eight years since the Spanish 
War has been $185,400,000. The average yearly increase 
in the latter period as compared with the former has been 
$134,000,000, making a total increase in eight years of 
$1,072,000,000 or 360 per cent. This increase for eight 
years exceeds the national debt by $158,000,000. The 
amount of all gifts to charities, libraries, educational in- 
stitutions and other public causes in 1909 in this country 
was $185,000,000, or $400,000 less than the average 
annual cost for the army and navy for the past eight 
years. What benefit has the nation derived from all this 
expenditure ? 

An official report to the Senate made by the Secretary 
of the Navy shows that the cost of coal used on our 
battleships during the year 1908, the year of the voyage 
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of the fleet around the world, was $3,163,000, increased 
by transportation and storage charges to $5,544,000. 

There will be two more Dreadnoughts laid down this 
year by authority of Congress, as there were last year 
and for the two years preceding. They will be veritable 
floating fortresses. It has been said, I know not with 
how much truth, that they will be capable of delivering 
a force of fire nearly twice that of the best Dreadnought 
in the British navy to-day. Ten years ago the " Con- 
necticut " was our greatest ship, and was capable of de- 
livering 33,600 pounds of projectile in five minutes. The 
new Dreadnoughts will be capable of throwing 112,000 
pounds in the same time. The displacement of the 
"Connecticut" was 16,000 tons. The displacement of 
the new ships will not be less than 26,000 tons. At this 
rate what are we to expect ten years hence ? It is said 
that the Secretary of the Navy intends next year asking 
for still larger vessels, and that he has plans tentatively 
drawn for ships having the gigantic displacement of 
32,000 tons. 

The United States is to-day expending more money 
for military and naval purposes and pensions, excluding 
interest on the war debt, than any other nation, and yet 
we profess to be a pacific people. We are the richest 
nation on earth, but that does not excuse waste and ex- 
travagance. There is not a nation on the face of the 
globe that contemplates war with the United States. 
From the foundation of the government no foreign 
power has ever declared war against us, and since 1812 
none has committed aggressions against us. Sixty-five 
years ago, when nearly eighty- two per cent, of the 
foreign trade was carried in American bottoms, and we 
had no naval force in any degree comparable with those 
of the great European powers, no foreign nation assailed 
us. Is it likely that if war was not contemplated then, it 
will be undertaken now, when less than ten per cent, of 
that trade is carried by American ships ? 

Those who believe that we need a great navy to main- 
tain our possession of the Philippines against the cupidity 
of Japan ought to explain why Japan, if she wanted 
those islands, did not take them from Spain, or at least 
indicate some wish to obtain them. In comparison with 
the United States, the fleet of Spain was a negative 
quantity, her population not one-quarter of ours, her 
wealth one-twenty-fifth. 

In conclusion let me say, what we all know, that the 
great purpose which the Congress was called to promote 
must work its slow accomplishment step by step. Much 
has been accomplished, and we all understand that much 
remains to be attained. The advocates of peace have 
labored long and not grown weary. 

In his oration on "The True Grandeur of Nations," 
Sumner said of the abolition of war, " Believe you can 
do it and you can do it." More people than ever before 
in history believe it can be done and that it will be done. 

When the reign of law shall be established between 
nations as it has been established between individuals, who 
shall say ? Emerson said in 1859 that no one then living 
would see slavery abolished. Here in this Conference of 
the New England States we trust and believe that the 
dream of the New England poet is soon to be realized : 

" Out of the shadows of- night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere." 



Lessons from the History of the Peace 
Movement. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TEUBBLOOD. 

Address at the opening session of the New England Peace 
Congress, in the Capitol, Hartford, Conn., May 9. 

As I was entering these grounds and saw the big can- 
non guarding the approach to this stately and beautiful 
Capitol, I was reminded of the famous passage in the 
speech delivered by Victor Hugo at the opening of the 
Peace Congress at Paris, on August 22, 1849. He said: 

"A day will come when the only battlefield will be the 
market opening to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bombshells will be 
replaced by ballots, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate, which will be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet 
is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. 
A day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in public 
museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and people 
will be amazed that such a thing could ever have been. A 
day will come when the two immense groups, the United 
States of America and the United States of Europe, will be 
seen standing in the presence of each other, extending the 
hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving creation 
under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, 
these two irresistible and infinite powers, the fraternity of 
men and the power of God. Nor is it necessary that four 
hundred years should pass away for that day to come. We 
live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current of events 
and ideas which has ever borne humanity along; and at the 
period in which we live a year suffices to do the work of a 
century." 

The international peace movement has to-day reached 
a point of development and strength which makes it 
important to consider carefully the lessons which its 
history teaches, that we may avoid certain dangers to 
which its very successes and triumphs expose us at the 
present time. 

Standing here in New England, where Worcester and 
Channing, Ladd and Burritt and Sumner and their co- 
laborers did their heroic work in the early days in organ- 
izing and developing the peace movement ; here in Con- 
necticut, where early organized peace effort grew with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and covered every county in the State 
by 1835; here in Hartford, where William Watson first 
published the Advocate of Peace in 1834, and where 
the American Peace Society pitched its tent for two 
years on its migration from New York to Boston ; here 
where Horace Bushnell wrote his famous oration on 
"The Growth of Law," and prophesied that law would 
ultimately eliminate war from human society ; here, not 
far from the place where Burritt, with his many tongues, 
and his Olive Leaf Mission, came near destroying the 
influence of the Tower of Babel, — standing here, on 
holy ground, where the God of Peace long ago appeared 
unto men, one cannot refrain from asking what these 
pioneers of peace would say and how they would feel if 
they were with us at this hour. 

That Worcester and Ladd and Burritt, the great New 
England trio of peace pioneers, would be surprised at 
what has been accomplished in a century is doubtful. 
They would almost certainly expect to find much more 
done. Their wonder would be that men have been so 
slow in accepting and putting into practice the interna- 
tional principles and policies which they advocated and 
believed to be perfectly reasonable and practicable. 



